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COMMUNICATIONS. 
For the New. England Fa rmer. 
MANAGEMENT OF FODDER FROM CORN. 

Mr. Fessenpen—Sir, When the Spectator had 
an extensive circulation in Englaud, Mr. Addison 
by assuming the character of the General Inspect- 
or of morals, seemed to feel himself officially au- 
thorized to notice every occurrence interesting to 
his fellow citizens, to censure or applaud as cir- 
cumstances required. To few individuals the 
British nation is so much indebted as to the Spec- 
tafor. . 

Your weekly paper, I presume, is at least as 
well calculated to correct errors in agriculture as 
the Spectator was to restrain and correct obliquity 
in morals, 

Knowing many farmers and some of your con- 
stant readers, strangely and unaccountably waste, 
absolutely lose, a valuable part of their annual pro- 
duce, I think the New England Farmer ought to 
conviuce them of the loss they sustain, habitually, 
either through ignorance or negligence. I refer 
to the management of fudder from corn. 

In this vicinity a large proportion of top-stalks 
are nearly ruined by storms before they are taken 
from the field. They are worth little but for ma- 
nure. ‘Two good sunny days, prepare this valua- 
ble, this precious food for shelter; if the bundles 
are not large, and if bound near the top, they will 
not mould standing, unless pressed closely together. 

A greater, much greater loss is sustained in 
butt-stalks; some farmers of quite respectable 
standing, let tons and tons of this good fodder rot 
in heaps to be trodden through the winter, and 
thrown into the barn-yard in the spring. 

My farin is small; { plant about an acre of corn, 
and that corn with the straw or coarse hay I mix 
with the butt-stalks, yields nearly or quite one 
half the support of three cows through the winter. 
The litde grain I raise is threshed before my corn 
comes in. Directly after husking, three fourths of 
my barn floor is covered as follows: First, a layer 
of straw or hay two inches thick when pressed, 
then as thick a layer of butt-stalks, on these | 
throw as much salt as I think the cows will relish, 
thus raisiug my stalk with straw and stacks alter- 
nately, always salting the stalks, till the floor is 
filled to the top of the great doors. 

A little mould gives additional value to the 
stalks, the cows carefully select those which ap- 
pear a little damaged. The straw or hay of the 
stack, ahsorbs the moisture of the stalks, and is 
thereby rendered palatable and nutritive. 

After a foddering of hay in the morning, my cows 
depend on the stack till night, being fed from it 
once in the morning and once at noon, in the barn 
if stormy, in the rack if fair. My stack is thus 
used till the middle of April, and few cows in the 
neighborhood lock so well as mine when turned 
to pasture. This stack saves nearly half the hay I 
must spend without it, of the manure it gives me 
your readers will judge. 

Farmers on a large scale have full barns with- 
out this stack. ‘They must have the barn floor in 
winter for threshing out and winnowing what 
grain the colony of rats,and mice have not des- 
troyed. True! But such a stack as mine might 
be formed near the barn-yard, and its yalue as fod- 

















der be greater or less, according to its dimensions, 
Some persons known to me J deliberately and firm- 
ly believe, by neglecting this part of their rich an- 
nual produce, actually lose yearly good and pleas- 
ant food enough to keep ten cows in a healthy and 
thriving condition through the winter. 

Senex. 





From the Genesee Farmer. 
POTATOES AND INDIAN CORN. 

On passing a well cultivated farm two or three 
days ago, I observed in a potato field, that the 
earth had been drawn up into hills nearly one foot 
high and somewhat conical around the stems ; and 
{ doubted if that labor had been well directed. It 
is now twenty-five years since I had a patch of po- 
tatoes which we had commenced hoeing in dry 
weather. A neighbor mildly remonstrated with 
me against our proceedings, and said that potatoes 
hoed in dry weather generally yield a poor crop. 1 
had not duly considered the subject, but 1 took 
his advice, waiting until we had a rain lefore we 
hoed the remainder, and the difference in the 
products of the two parcels was as great as he had 
predicted,—certainly more than three to one in 
favor of hoeing when the ground was well moist- 
ened. It was not so wet, however, as to be mud- 
dy. The cause of this result was, that the leaves 
of the potato shed the rain, and turn it from the 
hill, perhaps more than any other vegetable which 
we cultivate ; and if the hills be made high and 
sharp, and once become dry, a moderate shower 
of rain, will rarely penetrate to the roots. 





From. the Maine Farmer, 
RAISING CREAM BY HEAT. 

I am inclined to think that a communication on 
the mode of raising cream by heat, for dairy pus- 
poses may be of service. ; 

There are two important points gained in the 
making of butter with the cream prepared in this 
way, viz:—Economy of time, and an increased 
quantity of butter from the cream prepared in this 
way. Fewer pans are needed, and of course few- 
er to buy and wash, while the time saved in churn- 
ing is very remarkable.—I think from the experi- 
ence that I have had from my own cows, there is 
a gain of about 25 per cent. of butter. The pro- 
cess is simple.—Pans of a proper size will hold 
about a pailful ; those I have, are made of zine, 
being more durable and not much more expensive. 
When the cows are milked, the milk is strained 
into the pan or pans and allowed to stand 12 
hours. The pan is then placed upon an iron 
frame, Over WELL BURNT COALS, Where it must be 
carefully watched, and on the appearance of the 
FIRST BUBBLE, taken off the fire ; and after stand- 
ing twelve or fourteen hours, according to the 
weather, the cream may be taken off, and then 
if sufficient cream is collected, churned. 

When the butter is formed, the butter-milk is 
drained off—cold water is put into the churn— 
worked well with the dasher—and renewed until 
it comes out clean. By this process the hand is 
but little used. 

N. B. The surest way of discovering the first 
bubble is, when the cream is well risen, to open 
the cream or pass a pin through it in the middle 
of the pan, and the first bubble that appears there, 





will indicate the proper time to remove it from the 
fire. Your ob’t servant, 
Cua’s VAUGHAN. 





From the Genesee Farmer. 
MANAGEMENT OF LIGHT SOILS. 


In a former communication I treated of the 
management of clay soils, and in this I shall con- 
fine my remarks chiefly to those of which sand and 
gravel are the principal component parts, 

The best soils are generally of a dark color, 
with a due proportion of sand, calcareous earth 
and clay; and it is the business of the farmer, and 
happily in his power by judicious management to 
preserve its fertility, or if either of those ingredi- 
ents be in too large or in too small a proportion, in 
some measure to correct the eyil. 

In the management of clay soils, the great ob- 
ject should be to render them more friable; but in 
the treatment of soils not sufficiently adhesive the 
efforts of the farmer should be directed to render- 
ing them more so. This is to be attained by the ap- 
plication of clay, marl, leached ashes or swamp 
mud, and by ploughing when the ground is wet. 

It is often found that sandy soils rest on clay, 
so near the surface that deep ploughing will bring 
up some of it. Where this is the case, the farmer 
may gain two benefits by one operation. Two 
inches of clay turned up and mixed with the sur- 
face soil, will be equal to a dressing of manure, 
and ev¢@ry inch gained in depth, furnishes so much 
additional room for the roots of plants to search 
for food. If however, clay is not within reach of 
the plough, the skilful farmer will find a substitute 
in the scouring of ditches, or some of the substan- 
ces above named. Green crops ploughed in, have 
been found very great improvers of such soils. 

In the management of light soils, 1 should not 
recommend fall or winter ploughing, unless it be * 
with a view to destroy worms, for the operation 
of frost is most certainly to destroy tenacity ; but I 
would recommend ploughing deep in all soils, 

It is ascertained that a due proportion of lime 
in the soil, is essential to the production of good 
wheat, and where this is lacking, the enlightened 
farmer will endeavor to ascertain whether the de- 
ficiency can be supplied without an expense dis- 
proportioned to the benefits. In Norfolk, Eng- 
land, and in Pennsylvania, lime has been found 
very beneficial on sandy soils. In Western New 
York, where it can be obtained at a reasonable 
price, it would be worth while to make the exper- 
iment on a small scale. ONTARIO. 





BONE MANURE. 

Tus most valuable article is now sufficiently 
known to be in very great request by the farmers. 
The mill of Mr. Ogden at Red-Hook, has been at 
times unable to supply the demand. ‘The mill of 
Mr. Hornby in New York, has 10,000 bushels on 
hand, which can be obtained of Mr. Childs, 63 Ful- 
ton street, Brooklyn, who informs us that the accu- 
mulation of bones in N. York is such, that 800 tons 
will be sent off in a few days, to manure the soil of 
Great Britain. Exportation of bones to England is 
no new thing, but we hope an increasing know]l- 
edge of their value will create a brisk demand at 
home.—Long Island embraces 925,000 acres, of 
which 587,695 are yet unimproved.—L. L Star. 
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WINTER WHEAT, &c. 

As the time for sowing winter grain is not dis- 
tant, I shall state to you the course that [ pursue. 
I usually sow on oat or barley stubble where twelve 
pounds of clover seed to the acre has been sown 
for manure as-a dressing. I endeavor to finish all 
that I do to the ground by the first of September. 
If sown by the 20th of August I should prefer it, 
when the ground is WELL PREPARED WITH THE 
PLOUGH AMD HARROW. ‘The wheat is sown being 
prepared as stated below. The quantity of seed 
is from one-half to two bushels per acre, and I 
mix with it a bushel and a half of oats, and on the 
acre I spread or sow from one and a half to two 
hogsheads of lime. After harrowing with a sec- 
ond sized harrow, the field is rolled well. The 
use of the oats is to protect the wheat in wiuter 
and in the spring, as they are a tender vegetable 
and killed by the frost, they are easily converted 
into manure, or food for the crop that is growing 
by sowing about a bushel of plaster to the acre. 

The wheat shoul be prepared for sowiug in the 
following manuer: A strong brine is made in a 
tub, and the wheat gradually poured into it, and 
what floats after the seed is thoroughly wet is skim- 
med off. The brine is then weakened with water 
and the wheat is left to soak twelve or more hours ; 
the brine is then drained off, the wheat thrown in 
a pile on the barn floor to drain further, and lime 
or plaster mixed with the seed, and it is then sown. 
This is a sure preventive of the smut, and ascer- 
tained to a certainty by preparing smutty WHEAT 
IN THIS WAY FOR THE CROP and SOWING A SMALL 
QUANTITY UNPREPARED. The crop was FREE FROM 
smut. The unprepared was VERY SMUTTY. 

Celery. 1 think that f have adopted a better and 
less expensive mode of raising celery. The last 
year was my first experiment; and the plant was 
uncommonly fine and well bleached. InsTEap or 
a TRENCH I caused the ground that is to be plant- 
ed to be well prepared with old manure mixed 
with the soil, and put the plants on a level of the 
ground, if anything rather raised, ‘Thus the young 
and tender plant has the warmth of the sun to pro- 
mote vegetation not only when first planted, but 
also during the whole season. All the trouble 
that we have after this is, to fix a board on each 
side, and as the plant grows, fill it in, first with 
soil, then with sand, putting up a second board as 
the growth requires it. 

As it is tov late for this season to pursue this 
course, I shall be prepared to add the experience 
of this year to the practice of the next. This sea- 
son was rather cold and unfavorable, when the cel- 
ery was first planted out. My celery cultivated in 
this way was uncommonly fine and well bleached. 
The sand bleaches without producing mildew from 
too much moisture. Your ob’t servant, 

CuarRLes VAUGHAN. 


Hallowell, July 28th, 1834. 





HORSE KILLED BY A BOAR. 

Tue following singular instance of the ferocity 
of a boar, occurred in the vicinity of this city a 
short time since: A horse having been put into a 
meadow in which were a boar and some store pigs, 
was attacked by the former, which it is supposed 
instantly inflicted such a wound upon it as to ren- 
der it incapable of effectual resistance ; the en- 
trails were torn out, and the poor animal, whilst 
in this state being set upon by the whole of the 
pigs, was partly devoured alive!—New York pa- 


per. 





HOT SPRINGS OF THE ARKANSAS. 

A writer in the Little Rock Gazette gives the 
following description of the hot springs of Arkan- 
sas. 

The springs are about five miles in a direct line 
from the Washita river, and about a quarter of a 
degree north of the Louisiana line. ‘They break 
out of the side of a mountain, are very numerous 
and abundaut, in water; indeed they burst out 
everywhere in the sides and bottom of a pretty 
rocky creek, into which they all run, It is said 
they are seventy in pumber. They are so numer- 
ous and their heat so great, that after two or three 
weeks of dry weather, the creek becomes too hot 
io bathe in opposite the springs, and bathers go 
from an eighth to a quarter of a mile below, where 
the water is bearable. The exact temperature we 
could net ascertain ; but it exceeds 150 of Faren- 
heiv’s thermometer, I should judge the warmest 
springs to have a temperature of 180. Practica: 
persous will recognise the degree of heat by the 
fact that the water will readily scald the hair fron 
hogs. I believe they are the warmest waters 
known, except those of Hecla, in Iceland. ‘The 
Water retains its heat for a great length of time; 
let into a bath at night, itis of a‘right temperature 
to bathe iu the morning. It is used either by 
bathing in the water, or exposing the body to the 
steam which arises from it when confined, and for 
this purpose some rude contrivances are raised 
over two or three of the principal springs, they 
have produced extraordinary cures in rheumatism, 
paralysis, liver complaints, enlargemeut of the 
spleen, eruptions, pulinonary complaints, obstruc- 
tious and chronic disorders of every kind. 





THOUGHTS AND DIRECTIONS FOR AUGUST. 


Fruirs begin to be abundant in proportion as 
the heat seems to create a necessity for them; 
strawberries, currants, gooseberries, blackberries, 
&c. are all made for. the use of man or the other 
animals, but man whose modes of life are so arti- 
ficial, should use them with caution. Shun those 
especially which are unripe. 

Fruits though ever so ripe and wholesome 
should not be taken immediately after a full meal, 
fashionable as it may be. Let them either form a 
part or the whole of a light meal, or let them be 
taken between meals, at the farthest distance from 
them. The stones of all fruit are more or less in- 
jurious, and should be avoided. 

Eat sparingly of food generally, especially of an- 
imal food. It is a great mistake of those who la- 
bor hard, that they must eat more in proportion. 
The hunger they feel in such cases, is a diseased 
hunger not a natural one. ‘Those who are inactive 
in body or mind, and those who are over-active in 
either should eat little. It is he whose body and 
mind are exercised moderately, and in due propor- 
tion to each other, that can eat the most freely. 


Do not eat at any rate while greatly fatigued in 
body and mind ; and above all do not take spirits, 
or bitters, or vinegar, or mustard, or pepper, or 
ginger, or any thing of the kind to create an artifi- 
vial appetite. God’s laws operating in your bodi- 
ly frames in such cases, demand rest rather than 
food or drink. But if you drink at all, let it be in 
small draughts of cool (but not too cold) water. 
Avoid ice. A bit of toasted bread in your water 
will always be useful. 

In lying down for rest during the hot season, 
avoid currents of air and the dampground. Many 





laborers who are troubled with rheumatisin, iu 
their old age, ought not towonder what brought it 
on unless they have very poor memories.— Peo- 
ple’s Magazine. 





SPELT. (Triticum Spelta.) 


Tuts grain js much used for bread, in Germany, 
and is the frumentacious tribute which the ancient 
Komans exacted from the People of the Country, 
While it formed a part of the Roman Empire. It 
is considerably cultivated by the German Farmers 
in Pennsylvania, Its produetis about the same 
as that of Wheat; bat the flour made from it is of 
a yellower color; and therefore not so valuable in 
the markets, though perhaps equally good for 
common family use. The grain is to be hulled 
before grinding ; and, as the skin of it is very thin, 
itis very productive in flour, 

Its advantages over wheat are, that it is much 
less liable to be winter-killed in moist lauds where 
wheat is apt to be drawn up by the roots by the 
trost. It will grow on the richest soil without 
iodging ; and it will also grow well on soils too 
poor or dry to bear wheat to any advantage, It is 
usually sown in Pepusylvania about the 20ih of 
September ; though it is said that it may be culti- 
vated as aspring crop. Dry soils are said to be 
most suitable for this grain. Probably it might be 
cultivated to advantage in New England, and else- 
where where wheat does not flourish.— Far. Assist. 





PORTABLE STEAM ENGINES. 

Smace portable steam engines, three feet square, 
have been invented, which at an expense of a ten- 
der, and one hundred weight of coals per day, Jift 
two tous and a half of brick and mortar daily to 
the height of a four story building. The whole 
apparatus can be carried on a cart. 





ITEMS OF ECONOMY, &c. 


To increase the Strength and Firmness of Thread 
and Coarse Cloth.—The lixiviuin of oak has been 
employed for scareely any other purpose than that 
of the tanner, and yet it is applicable to a great 
variety of uses. If thread, cords, nets, coarse linen, 
&c. be steeped in it, they acquire greater firmness 
and durability, Fishermen have long resorted to 
this. Nothing is more apt to spoil than skins, and 
yet this preserves them. It is the same with 
hempen and linen cloth: they coutain much gum- 
my and resinous matter, which, with tannin, forms 
an envelope, and thus adds to their durability. 
Linen ought not to steep more than eight or ten 
days in this solution: it acquires a very brown 
color, When this color fades, the operation may 
be repeated. 


The best method of preserving nets and cord- 
age is the following: Dissolve two pounds of 
Flemish glue in fifteen gallons of water, dip the 
nets, &c. into this solution, and then steep them 
in a strong solution of oak or chesnut bark,—the 
tannin combines with the gelative, and forms, be- 
tween the fibres of the hemp, a solid net work, 
which adds great strength to the cords, Any 
bark which contains taunin may be employed in 
making a decoction ; so bones, parings of skin, re- 
mains of fish, &c. and generally all substances con- 
taining gelatine, nay be used in making a gelati- 
nous solution, Fishermen, who often throw away 
on the shore gelatinous fish, may.use them for this 
purpose.—Jour. des Connais. Usuelles.] 
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An economical Substitute for Copying Machines. 
—In the common ink used for writing, dissolve 
with it one drachm of lump sugar to each ounce 
of ink; moisten a sheet of unsized paper to copy 
with, and put it between two sheets of the same 
paper to absorb the superfluous moisture ; then 
put the moistened paper on the writing, when by 
passing a ruler once or twice over its surface, you 
will have a perfect fac-simile struck through the 
copy paper without injuring the original in the 
Jeast—.V. Y. Daiiy Adv. 

Shoe Blacking. Perhaps the best in the world 
is Elder Berries. Mash the berries with your 
hand in a large kettle of water; set them in the 
shade a few days, until they ferment; then boiling 
it half a day, filling it up with water, After it is 
cool, strain and wring them through a coarse 


eloth, and then boil it down to the thickness of 


molasses. Puta small quantity with a feather on 
a brush; rub the shoe till there is a fine gloss. 
The same will make good writing ink. 


New Mode of preserving Apples. We have seen 


a very excellent specimen of a successful mode of 


preserving apples, which it is surprising has not 
heen oftener adopted by horticulturists, both from 
its simplicity and the perfect certainty which 
seems to follow it. A lady in Falkirk has been in 
the habit, when she has pulled her fruit, of re- 
serving about a peck to be preserved, which is 
simply effected by digging a hole in the garden, 
about two feet deep, and lining it with straw, 
upon this the apples are laid, and being well cov- 
ered with straw, the earth is beaten over the whole. 
—Nat only is the flavor and smell quite entire, but 
the fruit looks just as if newly taken from the tree 
—well colored and hard.—Eng. pa. 

It is a well known fact, which cannot be too 
often published, that a musket, fowling piece, &c. 
is very apt to burst if the wadding is not rammed 
down close to the gunpowder. 

To stop hemorrhage from a leech bite, put a 
spoouful of plaster of Paris, in the same state as 
when taking a cast, on the bleeding orifice. 

An ingenious invention has been exhibited in 
England for fixing buttons to clothes, without 
sewing. The plan is by rivetting the button to 
the cloth, and thus the fastening becomes durable 
as the garment. The Repertory of Arts in de- 
scribing the invention, says, ‘it is the simplest 
and strongest button we have seen, and the plan is 
applicable to all the buttons in common use.” 


A Big Kettle. It is mentioned in an English 
paper that the largest wrought iron vessel ever 
manufactured in the kingdom of Great Britain, is 
now being made at Derby. Its dimensions are as 
follows: diameter 47 feet; depth 20 feet 3 inches; 
weight between 50 and 60 tons. It will contain 
218,947 gallons, and 980 tons of water. 


It is not stated to what use this inmense vessel 


is to be put. It would make a capital kettle for 
manufacturing chowder at a Squantum feast. 


Effectual Remedy against the ravages of the Hes- 
sian Fly. Take one quart of Chamber ley, and one 
quart of slacked stone lime ; stir them well together 
and mix them with a bushel of wheat just as you 
are going to sow. 

This easy preventive of the ravages of that des- 
tructive insect, has repeatedly been tried by a num- 
ber of farmers, who can vouch for its efiicacy.— 
American Farmer. 


Protection of Fruit. Being in conversation the 


other day with one of your subscribers, he suid 
you had missed it when writing on fruit gardens ; 
and that he knew of a better way to protect them 
than to plant hedges ; he kept a cosset in the lot 
and every rogue that entered was glad to escape as 
he might. I inquired how he managed to get 
fruit for himself or bis folks? O that was not dif- 
ficult; the rain would come to the fence when any 
of the family approached, and by throwing a rope 
over his horns, he was secured till they got what 
they wanted. 

Though liable to some objections, I was pleased 
on the whole with the plan, and ave concluded to 
send it for your cousideration.— Southern Agricul- 
turist. 

Ram Imported by J. Barney, Esq. The Balti- 
more Farmer states in substance that Mr. J. Barney 
of Philadelphia, has purchased a ram for $150 
cash, which sheared 123 lbs. of wool washed—he 
is of the Bakewell, crossed with the Yorkshire 
breed, 


Capt. Matthews’ Potatoes. The same paper 
states that ‘* Captain Wm. P. Matthews, of Ches- 
tertown, E. S. presented us a few days ago with 
a specimen of his spring crop of potatoes, which 
appears to be a new variety. They are of a pure 
white, of good size, and come very early—they 
likewise appear to be very prolific; they were 
planted in March—the 25th of May they were fit 
{for use, and some were dug the 15th of June ; 
{those remaining in the ground were found to be 
sprouting out and a second crop was planted on 
the 25th of June, and also on the 10th of July. 

‘‘ They are very beautiful potatoes to look at, 
and there is no doubt that they will be found a 
valuable variety. The Captain is also engaged in 
raising some from the seed of the potato ball, and 
we may expect new varieties may be produced.” 





Large Fleeces. ‘Two ewe Cosset sheep belong- 
ing to Josiah Orcutt, Esq. of Monmouth, have this 
year sheared 15 1-2 Ibs. of clean wool, well wash- 
ed in cold water. The last year, the first time 
they sheared, they had 14 lbs. They are half 
Merino and half Saxon, and both have lambs this 
year. They were from the celebrated flock of 
Elijah Wood, Esq. of Winthrop. 

It ought to be known, generally, that persons 
struck with lightning, and apparently dead, are 
sumetimes recovered by the copious application of 
cold water externally, particularly upou the face. 

Wheat in this neighborhood is generally com- 
ing in pretty well. Rye is light. Oats have 
done well. The fruit crop will be generally de- 
ficient, not more than one fourth the usual growth 


of apples.— Greenfield Mercury. 


Horses—when fed on turnips, are induced to 
eat the barn chaff, and other dry food with a good 
appetite—are kept healthy, and will work without 
corn.— American Gardener. 
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EXHIBITION OF FLOWERS. 
Saturday, Jugust 9, 1834. 

Mr. J. W. Russerz, Mount Auburn Cemetery— 
fine and well grown specimens of Plectocephalus 
americanus; Aster sinensis, var. double quilled ; 

Tropwolum majus, var. atrosanguineum. 
Mr. Samuen Sweetser, Cambridgeport—Geor- 

gina, var. Dennesii. 

Messrs. Hoveys, Cambridgeport—Georgina, var 
Lord Liverpool ; Marginatea poppies ; French do.’ 
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Angemone grandiflora ; Gilea capitata; Eschscholt- 
zia californica, 

Mr. Tuomas Mason, Charlestown Vineyard— 
Georgina, King of the whites; Globe anemone 
flore ; Washington and others; double and painted 
Lady Altheas ; Roses; Bignonia radicans ; Carna- 
tions ; Crasula coccinea ; Phlox subulata, purpurea, 
and alba ; Rudbeckia purpurea; Verbascum ; Rose 
acacia ; Delphiniums, &c. &c. 

Mr. M. P.Witper, Dorchester—Phlox pyramid- 
alis, var. alba, tardiflora; Lobelia cardinalis; Splen- 
dens and Fulgeus; Cassia marylandica ; Schizan- 
thus porigens ; Malope grandiflora ; Rudbeckia 
fulgida ; Coreopsis lanceolata ; Georgina antonia ; 
Picta formossissima. 

Mr. S. Waker, Roxbury—Georgina, Barrett’s 
Susannah ; Mountain of Snow; Matilda; Viola 
grandiflora ; do. Mary queen of Scots; do. Fox- 
hunter ; do. Luna; do. Wm. IV. &c.; in all six- 
teen varieties ; Phlox, &c. , 

Mr. Wittiam Kenricx, Newton—Roses, Noi- 
sette and other ever-blooming varieties ; Phlox 
pyramidalis purpurea, pyramidalis alba, divaricata, 
shepardia and other var. Dahlias ; Lord Lyndhurst, 
Pulla, Orange, Black Prince, &c., double white 
Canterbury Bells, double white Larkspur, Clematis 
integrifolia, Helianthus giganteus, divarecatus and 
wultifiorus ; Rudbeckia purpurea and fulgida ; 
Monardia ; Lysimachus erecta; Red Tradescantia ; 
Coreopsis tripteris and lanceolata ; Tiger lillies, 
Hibiscus palustris ; Venetian Sumach ; Corchorus 
japonicus ; Althea frutex, varieties. Also, Cockle 
shell Mulberry, and the varieties for silk Morettiani, 
or Dandolo and Multicaulis. 

Messrs. Winsurps, Brighton—Gladiolus psitta- 
cina ; Rosa Macropbylla ; with varieties of peren- 
nials, biennials, and annual flowers. 

By order of the Committee, 
Jona. Winsuip, Chairman. 


FRUITS EXHIBITED. 
Saturday, August 9. 

Apples. Very fine Early Harvest, by Mr. B. Y. 
Frencu, Boston, 

Handsome specimens of Shropshirevine or Sop- 
savine and Williams Favorite, by Mr. E. Vose, 
Dorchester. 

Pears. Beauty of Sammer, by Mr. R. Man- 
NING, Salem. 

A remarkably large specimen of Green Chisel, 
by Col. M. P. Witper, Dorchester. 

Petit Museat, by Mr. B. V. Frencn. 

July or Sugar Top, by Mr. Samver Waker, 
Roxbury—very good for that variety. 

Apricots. Cratt’s Late Seedling, from the gar- 
deh of Mr. E, Crarrs, Boston. 

A handsome specimen, by Mr. James Went- 
wortH, Cambridgeport. 

Early Breda, by Mr. Taomas Mason, Charles- 
town Vineyard. 

Very large Apricots, by Mr. Samu. Ponp, Cam- 
bridgeport. 

Plums. Early Scarlet Cherry Plums, by Col. 
M. P. Wiper. 

A large specimen of Early Harvest was receiv- 
ed from Mr. James Eustis, South Reading. 

For the Committee, E. M. Ricuarps. 





\G> The Pennsylvania Horticultural Society, will 
hold an Exhibition at Philadelphia on Wednesday 
and Thursday, the 17th and 18th of September, 
and solicit contributions in fine specimens of Fruits 
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From the Greenfield Gazette. 
TIMBER TREES. 

No country is any better, and few so well 
stocked with such a variety of noble forest trees as 
America. Scattered throughout the continent, are 
to be found almost every kind of tree convenient 
for utility or ornament. The oak, elm, walnut, 
ash, pine, fir, cherry, maple, with many other 
varieties are to be found in great profusion. Al- 
though in the older and thicker settled portions of 
the country, there is yet a sufficiency of timber 
trees for all ordinary purposes, and the forests con- 
tain many of great size and beauty, yet to find 
them in all their beauty and perfection, in great 
quantities and magnificent size ‘the primeval 
monarchs of the soil,” we must visit the newly set- 
tled parts of the country, where the axe of the 
back-woodsman is but beginning to be heard. In 
some parts of the country, the cutting down of the 
forest trees and converting them into lumber tor 
exportation is one of the principal occupations of 
the inhabitants. Large quantities of logs are an- 
nually rafted down the Connecticut river from the 
woods bordering on its banks in Vermont, the 
principal part of these stop at the towns lower 
down the river, and are sawed up and used in 
building; many go to Springfield and Hartford. 
But the State of Maine possessing as it does an ex- 
tensive sea-coast and many fine harbors as well as 
inland streams with a considerable portion of its 
surface yet covered with forests—does more prob- 
Hly in the exportation of lumber, than all the other 
States of the Union; many of the inhabitants make 
it their chief employment, and vast quantities are 
shipped to various parts of the United States, the 
West Indies, and England. The “ library of en- 
tertaining knowledge,” states that ‘* the principal 
exportation of deals from America, not only to 
Europe, but to the West India Colonies, is of the 
white pine.” So great is the demand for this spe- 
cies of timber, that in the thickly peopled districts 
it has been almost entirely consumed, so that those 
who are engaged in the business of cutting down 
the trees have to pass the greater part of their time 
in remote forests where the white pine is still 
found. The places in which the lumbering par- 
ties intend cutting in the winter, they visit in the 
summer, and prepare a stock of hay for their oxen ; 
in the depth of winter with the snow five or six 
feet deep, and the mercury in the thermometer 
sometimes eighteen or twenty degrees below the 
freezing point, they go into the woods, build them- 
selves huts roofed with bark, and with utmost en- 
ergy commence felling the trees: when felled they 
are cut into logs of about eighteen feet in length, 
and drawn by their oxen to the bank of some stream 
and rolled upon the ice; in April or May, when- 
ever the ice breaks up and the * freshets come 
down,” the current floats the logs to some place 
where the stream is of sufficient width to allow 
them to be formed into rafts, which are conduct- 
ed down the streain and delivered to the mer- 
chants. Thousands of logs which are collected in 
the Kennebec river during the winter, are taken 
down the current as far as Wenslow, about one 
hundred miles from the sea, where the logs being 
previously marked, the owners are enabled to se- 
lect the produce of their respective laborers. The 
timber is here sold to the proprietors of numerous 
saw-mills established on the Kennebec, between 
Wenslow and the coast, where it is sawed up and 
exported. 

The timber trees which are most plenty in our 





forests, and from their qualities most valuable for 
general application are the oak and pine. For 
strength and durability, the oak claims the pre- 
cedence of all other timber; it possesses a com- 
bination of necessary qualities that render it par- 
ticularly fit for ship building, for which it is much 
used. Of one hundred and forty species of the 
oak, that are described by different writers, more 
than one-half belong to America. The age to 
which the oak can continue to vegetate, is not fully 
ascertained, but it is very great, probably three or 
four hundred years. It sometimes grows to an 
enormous size, nention being made of one in Dor- 
setshire, England, which was sixty-eight feet in 
circumference, with a cavity sixteen feet long and 
twenty feet high, which was made use of by an 
old nan, about the tine of the Commonwealth, as 
a house of entertainment for travellers ; this is the 
largest ever made mention of. After the oak, the 
pine, from its abundance, and from its various 
good qualities, claims the second place among val- 
uable trees. As the oak is the shipwright’s timber, 
so is the pine the carpenter’s. Michaux in his 
splendid work on the Forest Trees of North Amer- 
ica has described fourteen species of pine, which 
are found in the woods of this country. The 
most valuable of these are the ** Long Leaved 
Pine,” from which our turpentine and tar are 
principally produced, the ‘* White Pine,” Hem- 
lock, Spruce, and the American Silver Fir. 

Although the exportation of timber is now car- 
ried on so largely from North America, and its for- 
ests seem inexhaustible, being yet as it were com- 
menced upon, yet the operation of causes, may, 
and probably will render it in the lapse of years 
no longer an exporting country for timber ; those 
causes are the indiscriminate clearings of the 
agricultural settlers, ** and the conflagrations that 
occasionally take place”—for instance the one that 
occurred in New Brunswick in October, 1825, in 
which upwards of a hundred miles of the country 
on the north side of Mirammichi river was burnt 
over. The woods are often set on fire from mere 
wantonness, and in hot, dry seasons the flames 
spread with inconceivable rapidity, destroying in 
a few moments that which it has taken centuries 
to produce. 





ON PROPAGATING THE PURPLE BROCCOLI, 
FROM SLIPS. ; 

On reading Mr. Kendall’s article upon the prop- 
agation of cabbages from slips, I feel inclined to 
draw the attention of your readers to the growing 
of purple broccoli in the same way ; a practice 
which was adopted, some years since in the west 
of Cornwall, and for aught I know may be still 
continued there. The variety thus treated seemed 
to be rather peculiar in its habits, and compact 
and handsome in its growth. The head being re- 
moved for culinary purposes, the method was to 
let the stump remain, which bad already thrown 
out sprouts below ; and these being left to grow 
showed no indication to form heads for the season. 
In the month of June the sprouts were sufficiently 
advanced to be slipped off; and after being ex- 
posed a day or two in the sun to cauterize 
the wound, they were planted out in the usual 
manner. In two or three weeks they had taken 
root, and in the course of the autumn made fine 
stocky plants. I have seen many instances of the 
broccoli thus grown having heads three feet in 
circumference, and as close and compact as pos- 
sible.—Maine Farmer. 


» 
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SUB-MARINE MINES. 

Ir is a most remarkable fact, that not only in 
hills and valleys, and from the plains, bave the 
enterprising explorations of the miners been con- 
ducted—some of the Cornish mines have actually 
been carried to a considerable distance under the 
sen; some of these sub-marine excavations, as de- 
scribed by Mr. Hawkins, display in a striking man- 
ner, the effects of perseverance and the defiance of 
danger on the part of the miners; for instance, 
the noted mine of Huel Cok, in the parish of St. 
Just, which descends 80 fathoms and extends it- 
self forward under the bed of the sea beyond low 
water mark. In some places the miners have only 
three fathoms of rock between them and the sea ; 
so that they hear very distinctly the movement 
and noise of the waves. This noise is sometimes 
terrible, being of an extraordinary loudness, as the 
Atlantic ocean is here many hundred leagues in 
breadth. In the mine, the rolling of the stones 
and rocks over-head which the sea moves along 
its bed, is plainly heard ; the noise of which, mix- 
ed with the roaring of the waves, sounds like re- 
iterated claps of thunder, and causes both adtnira- 
tion and terror to those who have the curiosity to 
go down. In one place, where the vein was very 
rich, they searched it with imprudence, and left 
but four feet of rock between the excavation and 
the bed of the sea. At high water the howling of 
the waves is heard in this place in so dreadful a 
manner that even the miners who work near it, 
have often taken flight, supposing that the sea was 
going to break through the weak roof and pene- 
trate into the mine.—Lardner’s Cabinet Cyclopedia. 





THE HARVESTS. 

NotwiTHSTANDING the late frosts which threat- 
ened so seriously the prospects of our farmers, 
our accounts from the different sections of the 
country, afford us the gratifying intelligence that 
the crops are everywhere abundant. In many 
parts the wheat is said to be heavier, and genera}l- 
ly in better condition than several years past. It 
seems that in anticipation of a failure of the wheat 
and rye from the effects of frost, a larger propor- 
tion than usual of corn, buck-wheat, &c. was plant- 
ed by many of the farmers, which must necessa- 
rily have a tendency to give a larger supply than 
usual of those articles. But we will undertake to 
guarantee, that there will be mouths enough for 
all, and we heartily congratulate our country 
friends on the abundant success which has crown- 
ed their labors. 

Our papers from the villages of the interior 
come to us with notiees of the husbandman’s suc- 
cess, and invitations for the villagers and farmers 
of the surrounding country, to join in the celebra- 
tion of ** Harvest Home,” a species of merry mak- 
ing which the farmers of our State, particularly 
the German descendants keep up with becoming 
cheerfulness, accompanied by the most enlivening 
demonstrations of joy and thankfulness. ‘The har- 
dy sunburnt cultivators of the soil, assemble to- 
gether in some shady retreat, and enjoy the good 
things to which they are so honestly entitled with 
a zest that gives a double relish to the feast and 
the merriment. 

From what we can learn, and we have taken 
some pains to make enquiries, the farmers have 
cause for congratulations, not only through our 
own, but through the neighboring states of Dele- 
ware, New Jersey, New York and Ohio.—United 
States Gazette. 
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CHLORIDE OF SODA. 

Sucu is the disinfecting and purifying nature of 
the Chloride of Soda, that the writer saw a neat’s 
tongue, last Friday, taken froma pickle tub in a 
tainted and offensive condition, and after being 
washed in several tubs of pure water, and soaked 
in pure water for hours, it still retained its offen- 
siveness, when a wine-glass full of fresh Chloride 
of Soda was poured into one quart of water, and 
the tainted tongue washed therein for five minutes, 
and it became as sweet as though just taken warm 
from the creature’s mouth ; the same tongue was 
then washed in pure water and boiled, and a sweet- 
er piece of meat was never served upon the table. 

At this time the writer was suffering from an 
inflamed and swollen cheek, in cousequence of a 
decayed tooth ; it occurred to him to try the ex- 
periment on his face, he accordingly took one tea- 
spoonful with twenty of pure water, and with a 
soft brush washing the inside of his cheek and the 
whole mouth therewith, it soon relieved the pain, 
and allayed the inflammation, aud the swelling 
gradually subsided. I do not say that every thing 
called the Chloride of Soda will perfurm these 
things, but this was fresh made, by an excellent 
chemist.—Philad. U. S. Gazette. 





PURIFICATION OF FHEATRES OF DISSEC- 
TION, &c. 

A SPECIAL commission was lately appointed for 
the purpose of ascertaining the best method of dis- 
infecting anatomical theatres of their stench and 
unwholesome effluvia. ‘They tried a multitude of 
expedients, but found that the use of simple char- 
coal powder is much the most efficacious. Some 
of this powder was blended with and sprinkled 
over the putrid contents of the bowels one day, 
and on the next it was always found that their of- 
fensiveness was in a great measure removed ; and 
if the students rubbed their hands well with the 
charcoal before they washed them, all unpleasant 
smell was inost certainly got rid of. This practice 
has been tried extensively at the dissecting amphi- 
theatre of the La Pitie Hospital, and from its sim- 
plicity and efficacy is now constantly adopted there. 

One great advantage of the charcoal is that it is 
a harmless substance, and that it does not even 
cause the steel instruments to rust, which unfortu- 
nately is apt to be the case if the preparations of 


chlorine are used as a disinfecting agent— Revue 
Medicale. 





CHOLERA. 

Mr. S. P. Hitprertu, of Marietta, Ohio, says— 

** Not a single death by cholera, that terrible 
scourge, which has visited and made sorrowful so 
many places in the West, both above and below 
us, has occurred in Marietta. It may, perhaps, be 
attributable to its naturally healthy location, to the 
wide airy streets and commons, to the cleanly and 
sober habits of the people, and to the great abun- 
dance of shade trees, which every where deck our 
streets and door yards. It was observed, several 
years since, while the disease was yet confined to 
the eastern continent, that regions thickly covered 
with woods, and towns and villages in which grass 
plats and trees abounded, suffered much less, and 
in many instances not at all, from the cholera. It 
may be philosophically accounted for in the known 
property which the dense foliage of trees possesses 
of decomposing the poison which generates mias- 
matic fevers, and with which the cholera was 
closely allied, from its prevailing mostly in dis- 





tricis subject to these diseases. Whatever may 
have been the cause, the inhabitants of Marietta 
have great reason for gratitude and praise to that 
Being who ruleth the destinies of man.” 





DRAINING. 

Ponds—which have no natural outlet, may yet 
in most cases, be drawn off by sinking a well, or 
hole, through the stratum of clay, or other close 
earth which holds the water, until a stratum of 
gravel shall be found, into which the water of the 
pond may be carried, when it will sink away. The 
well, or hole, should be filled up with stones, and 
the waters of the pond directed by ditches into it. 
Frequently the bottoms of ponds are found to be 
fine rich earths, and well worthy of cultivation. 
The draining of such ponds is also highly requi- 
site, for the purpose of avoiding the miasma which 
proceeds from them, and which is so productive of 
tevers.— Farmer’s Assistant. 

In draining low grounds, the great object is, to 
give the main stream the shortest and best course 
through all the extent of ground to be drained. 
so: When the line for the ditch has been fixed, it 
should be marked off by stakes......The new line 
will probably cross in many places the serpentine 
bed of the stream: the work should be commenced 
in the dry season, and on the dryest parts of the 
land, if any are too wet for the operations required. 
The greater part of the digging and removing of 
the earth [by plough and broad hoes] may be done 
at very small cost compared to spade work...... There 
is generally no need of digging low enough to divert 
at once the stream to the new course—it will be 
sure to take the new and straighter course at every 
rise of the water; this operation may be hastened 
by opening well the upper end of the new channel 
at each crossing place, and somewhat obstructing 
the old passage just below by the tow of a tree or 
other rubbish......To stop the water entirely from 
the old channel would prevent its being filled up...... 
As the old channel for a long time will convey the 
stream, it serves to keep the new work in differ- 
ent dry sections, to be opened as may be conven- 
ient. Adjoining sections should be connected as 
soon as possible (and by the spade if necessary) so 
as to have the benefit of any flood of rain that may 
occur...... When streams are thus straightened, and 
their sides kept clean and smooth, they will carry 
off quantities of water that could not be kept with- 
in the furmer stream even if four or five times the 
superficial extent.—.Abstract, art. 57, S. Agr. 








SHEET IRON GIGS. 

Tuese gigs are continuing to grow as rapidly nu- 
merous as they are increasing in public estimation. 
A very beautifully fitted up one was this week fin- 
ished by Messrs. Reed and Hanna, and Messrs, 
Walker, for the Paisley Canal. Two others are in 
state of great forwardness for Dublin ; and several 
others for various canals, are also in preparation. 
This business of gig making has extended to Joln- 
stone, also, where there are six or seven of them 
getting forward for various canals both in Scotland 
and Ireland. Steam coaches will find in these 
gigs most powerful competitors to contend with. 
The increase of trade on all the canals on which 
they have been introduced is astonishing. The 
bustle at the basin here and at Port Eglinton by 
the hourly departure is quite enlivening, and we 
understand the travelling by the Forth and Clyde 
Canal is increasing in a most astonishing degree. 
Indeed, from the speed they have attained, and the 
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low price charged to Edinburgh, Stirling, Alloa, 
&c. no other result could be expected.— Paisley .@d. 





A NOVEL AGRICULTURAL FEAT 


—Was performed in Rhode-Island a few days 
since. It was a ploughing match on a trial of 
skill in the use of the plough, among fifteen com- 
petitors. The projector engaged fifteen ploughs, 
with the teams, to plough fifteen acres ‘‘ of green 
sward,” paying each a fair compensation, and of- 
fering a premium for the best performance, accord- 
ing to certain specified rules. A committee was 
appointed to superintend the performance and ex- 
amine the work. The trial employed sixty head 
of cattle, and was completed in from six to eight 
hours. It must have been a pleasant and exhilar- 
ating spectacle. Of such sports we have too few 
in this country. The desire for excitement unfor- 
tunately takes, in most cases, a more pernicious 
direction. Jt would be a national benefit if it 
could be converted into such innocent and profit- 
able channels. The revival of a taste for these 
rural competitions would do much to soothe the 
acrimony of mere party squabbles, towards which 
the thirst for occupation and excitement now 
leads, make the use of ardent spirits a less general 
resort, and relieve the tedium of too much leisure 
by the stimulus of rational amusement.—Ballt. Am. 





DRY ROT. 

An officer of the navy, now dead, was informed 
hy the Rev. G. Williams, of Rhicolos, in North 
Wales, that it had been found from long experi- 
ence, that the water in the reservoirs for supply- 
ing the precipitate pits at the copper mine works, 
at Parry’s mountain, in Anglesea, has the proper- 
ty of preserving timber from decay and dry rot in 
a surprising manner, by the short process of steep- 
ing it therein a few weeks only ; and that it has 
such a powerful effect in hardening the wood as 
to blunt the sharpest tools, It consequently is 
found necessary to shape and fit the wood com- 
pletely for the use intended, before it is put into 
this water for seasoning. 


The water at Parry’s mine is impregnated with 
copper, sulphuric and vitriolic acids. It is preserv- 
ed in large reservoirs for Supplying the precipitate 
pits, which are filled with old iron that attracts the 
copper from the water. 

It appears that the farmers when they find their 
timber for agricultural purposes too green for im- 
mediate use, steep it fora few days in the copper- 
water, which has the power of extracting the sap, 
and fitting it for use properly seasoned. 


I understand that a complete transmutation takes 
place in the iron; it gradually becomes incrusted 
with the copper, whilst at the same time the acids 
act as a corrodant ; so that a piece of iron thrown 
in, after a certain time, comes out copper, but 
whether weight for weight, or size for size, I do 
not recollect. 

The Admiralty, I believe, are in the posses- 
sion of this information ; if, however, the present 
method of immersing ships and timber in sea 
water is successful in curing or preventing the dry 
rot, we certainly cannot obtain a more easy or 
cheap method of gaining the desired end. The 
component parts of sea-water, common salt, marine 
magnesia, and salenite, are very dissimilar to those 
of the mineral waters of Parry’s mine, and it will 
be curious if both, nevertheless, produce the same 
effect upon wood.—U. S. Jowr‘nal. 
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GAMA GRASS. 
Roxbury, Aug. 10, 1834. 

Mr. Fessenpen—You request those who re- 
ceived seeds of the Gaina grass to state the result 
of their experiment. 

Mr. G. C. Barrett sent me 8 seeds of the Gama 
grass. I sowed it in pots on the 27th of Mareh, 
1834. It was placed in my hot house, and in the 
hottest part of it. It appeared above ground about 
the 20th of June, near ninety days after sowing. 
I did not expect it earlier. It has a thick silicious 
coat—is sown in the fall in the southern States, or 
is forced to germinate by artificial means, It is in 
fine health, but it would take 24 months at its 
present rate of growth to give one ton to the acre. 
I am afraid that it will give a crop of moonshine. 

Yours, J. Lowe xt. 





FARMER’S WORK. 

Fatting Swine. If your object is to fatten your 
hogs cheaply, you will allow them sufficient time 
for the process, and make them thoroughly fat 
before you kill them. It is best to begin to fatten 
them the latter part of August, or commencement 
of September, so that they may be fit for the 
butcher before the weather becomes very cold, as 
it is hardly possible to make them thrive in cold 
weather. 

A farmer stating the result of some experiments 
in Bath Society papers, vol. vi, p. 382, observes, 
“7 invariably found that the quantities of food 
consumed (by fatting hogs) increased every week 
till the animal became three parts fat ; after this 
period they eat but little, and almost all they eat 
turned to fat. It is therefore good policy to make 
them completely fat, and that only can be done by 
allowing them time.” 

It is said that hogs thrive best when there are 
but three or four in the same apartment of a pen. 
They are fond of society, though no better than 
a ** swinish multitude” when congregated in large 
assemblies, as they know no Jaw but, their own 
wills, and acknowledge no right but the right of 
the strongest, they sometimes condemn a weaker 
brother without judge or jury, and proceed to ex- 
ecute him without merey. When therefore it is 
wished to fatten a considerable number they should 
have several apartments separated by partitions and 
there may be a general feeding trough, to which 
each division of animals may have separate ac- 
cess, 

‘* There is no greater mistake than that of gorg- 
ing swine when first penned for fattening. They 
should on the contrary be moderately and fre- 
quently fed, so that they be kept full, but do not 
loathe or reject their food ; and in the end con- 
tract fevers and dangerous maladies, originating in 
a hot and corrupted inass of blood. In airy and 
rooiny, yet moderately warm pens, paved and 
boarded, they are healthy and thriving. They 
show a disposition to be cleanly however other- 
wise is supposed, and always leave their excre- 
mentitious matter in a part of the pen distinct from 
that in which they lie down. No animal will 
thrive unless it be kept clean.” 

Much has been said relative to the value of 
sweet apples as food for swine. Sour apples, 


however, according to a writer for the New Eng- 
Jaud farmer who signs W. H. S. (see vol. xii, p. 
When mellow they 


203) were not made ia vain. 


are excelleut food for hogs, and probably tor all 
other stock, Let farmers who doubt this decide 
by experiments. For myself I bave no doubt. 

* ‘To teed apples to hogs make them into pomace 
by cutting them with a shovel, or by mashing 
them. Then putiu some meal or bran, and let 
them stand till they get the saccharine fermenta- 
tion, then as you feed putin your sour milk or 
whey. Hogs fed with this food will fatten very 
fast, and do not seem to clog as on richer food. 

* Fermentation takes pluce very soon in warn 
weather, The quantity of meal used should vary 
according to circumstances.” 


Worms in the head of Sheep. Some parts of the 
country are infested by a kind of fly, which natural- 
ists call oestrus ovis, of the same genus with that 
which deposits eggs in the hair of horses, and 
causes botts. This fly attacks sheep from about 
the middle of August to the middle of September, 
deposits its eggs in the nostrils of the animals, and 
causes those worms in the head which so frequent- 
ly destroy sheep. ‘The Mechanic’s Gazetie re- 
commends as a preventive, covering the nostrils 
with a list of gauzy substance through which the 
animal can breathe, and keeping it in its place by 
something adhesive. Another preventive which 
sheep owners have assured us is etlectual is, to 
keep the noses of the sheep constantly smirched 
with tar from about the middle of August to the 
latter end of September. 

Mr. Alexander Reed, of Washington, Penn. in 
an article on the management of sheep, published 
in the N. E,. Farmer, vol. iii, p. 60, observed that 
‘smearing sheep’s noses with tar is considered as a 
protection against thisenemy. Whatexperience I 
have had is rather calculated to strengthen this 
opinion, I have always made free use of tar 
among my sheep, and 1 do not kuow that I ever 
lost one by worms in the head.” 

It has been recommended to mix a little fine 
salt with tar, and place it under cover, where 
sheep can have access to it, and they will keep 
their noses sufficiently coated with tar, to preveut 
the insects from attacking them. 





SOMETHING NEW AND USEFUL. 

By virtue of a figure in rhetoric called egotism, 
much used by monarchs and monarchists, poets 
aud politicians, statesmen and showmen, stump 
orators and orators who have gotten against a 
stump, we take the liberty to aununciate to the 
cultivated community, as well as the community 
of cultivators, that we have just completed an epi- 
tome of economy, an incentive to industry, a man- 
ual of morals, a persuasion to prudence, a touch- 
stone of temperance, &c. &c. &e. all which we 
shall be happy to hand to our friends in a handy 
hand-bill, which though larger than your hand is 
less than a hand-cart; and if placed over your 
mantel, and not displaced by your meddlers will 
always be found in its place, a modest monitor, 
giving the best possible advice relative to the duties 
of the farmer and his family, without fee, fear or 
favor. But alliteration apart and puns not perpe- 
trated, 

The work alluded to is called ** THE FARMER’S 
ROAD TO WEALTH,” and we will guarantee that not 
one of the copies shall be put up ina house, and its 
directions followed by the household for two suc- 
cessive months, without its being instrumental in 
saving three times the amount of its cost, which 
is 25 cents, as well as causing three times as much 





more to be earned in the same period. 


It cousists of a Calender of Farmer’s and Garden- 
er’s work for each month in the year, and has in 
addition a variety of judicious recipes and nent en- 
gravings, together with almost a hundred maxime, 
one of which * look ahead, before you go abead,” 
is worth the price of the Tablet. A young friend 
|of ours decorated the matter in modern style, and 
jadded those valuable rules of Dr. Franklin, com- 
| prised in “the art of making mouey plenty in eve- 
| ry man’s pocket,” done in Hieroglyphics, in a very 
|iaking way. 
| They are forsale by Mr. Georce C. Barrett, 
|New England Farmer oftice, No. 52 North Market 
|street, Boston, They can be sent by mail for one 
| or two cents to any town in New England. Call 
jand see, 


| 
{ 











ITEMS OF INTELLIGENCE. 


Wool The decline in the prices of wool, is shown im 
the following statement from the Boston Courier, ob- 
tained by Mr. F. E. White, the editor of the review of 

| the prices current in that paper, from one of the largest 
| wool-dealing houses in Boston. The statement is made 
in consequence of complaints that the quotations of prices 
of that article were incorrect, and made so from politi- 
cal motives.—Lovwell Journal. 

Sales of Wool made by a house in the city, largely en- 
gaged in the wool trade, since May 1, 1834, amounting 
to over 300,000 pounds. 

3,000 pounds Saxony fleeces, at 70 cents per pound ; 
for the same lot of wool 90 cents was refused last au- 
tumn. 

44,000 pounds mixed Saxony, 57 1-2 a 60 cents; the 
same description brought last season, 70 a 75 cents per 
pound. 

50,000 pounds three quarters to Full Blood, 51 a 52 
cents per pound ; the same description brought last sea- 
son, 62 1-2 a 65 cents per pound. 

70,000 pounds three quarters to Full Blood, at 50 
cents; the same description brought last season 60 a 
62 1-2 cents per pound. 

15,000 pounds three quarters to Full Blood at 50 cents ; 
the same description brought last season, 60 a 62 cents 
per pound. 

30,000 pounds common and low grade, 35 a 38 cents; 
the same description brought last season, 47 a 50 cents. 

28,000 pounds half blood, 41 1-2cents. This identical 
lot cost in this market last fall 51 cents per pound. 

Of Pulled Wool, 26,000 pounds superfine, part south- 
ern wool at 47 a 50 cents; the same description sold last 
season at 55 a 60 cents. ' 

45,000 pounds No. 1 do. at 40 a 45 cents per pound ; 
the saine description sold last season at 47 a 52 1-2 cents. 

It should be observed and remembered that the prices 
in this statement are the prices which the wool-dealer 
gets from the manufacturer. When he adjusts his ae- 
count with the owner of the wool, there is a charge for 
storage, a charge for guarantee, a commission and the 
interest on a credit of six or eight months, which alto- 
gether reduce the price to the owner of the wool at least 
ten per cent. 

We shall not take upon ourselves the responsibility of 
advising the farmers and wool-growers to sell their stock 
or withhold it. They will, if they partake of the ordinary 
attributes of human nature, get as much as they can for 
their wool; and the manufacturers acting from similar 
motives, will purchase as low as they can. Our price- 
current is not under the control of either party. If both 
can be benifitted by the facts it contains, and the remarks 
of an intelligent merchant, our object will be attained. 
If unprincipled politicians, or cross-grained and ill-natur- 
ed editors choose to make use of it to create panics, to 
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The Hymn below, by Mrs. Sigourney of Hartford, Conn. 
was prepared for the late Temperance Anniversary in Boston. 





Tune—“ The Vesper Hymn.” 
Parent! who, with speechless feeling, 
O’er thy cradled treasure bent, 
Found each year new claims revealing, 
Yet thy wealth of love unspent, 
Hast thou seen that blossom blighted 
By a dire, untimely frost? 
All thy labor unrequited ? 
Every glorious promise lost? 


Wife! with agony unspoken, 
Shrinking ’neath affliction’s rod, 
Is thy bosom's idol broken, 
Fondly trusted next to God ? 
Husband! o’er thy hope a mourner, 
Of thy chosen friend asham’d, 
Hast thou to her burial borne her, 
Unrepentant, unreclaimed ? 


Child! in tender weakness turning 
To thy heaven-appointed guide, 
Doth a java-poison burning, 
Tinge with gall affection’s tide? 
Still that orphan-burden bearing, 
Darker than the grave can show, 
Dost thou bow thee down despairing, 
To a heritage of woe? 
Country! on thy sons depending, 
Strong in manhood, bright in bloom, 
Hast thou seen teir pride descending 
Shrouded to the drunkard’s tomb ? 
Rise! on eagle pinion soaring, 
Rise! Jike one of godlike birth; 
And, Jehovah’s aid imploring, 
Sweep the spoiler from the earth. 





DEBT AND CREDIT. 


I pisxike the whole matter of debt and credit— 
from my heart I dislike it; and think the man, 
who first invented a ledger, should be hung in 
effigy, with his invention tied to his feet, that his 
neck might support him and his works together. 
My reason for thus sweeping at the whole system 
is, not that I believe it totally useless, but that I 
believe it does more mischief than good, produces 
more trouble than accommodation, and destroys 
more fortunes than it creates honestly. 

These opinions are not of a recent date with 
me: they are those upon which I set out in early 
life, and, as I grew older, I became more and 
more confirmed in them: not that I changed my 
practice, while I held fast my profession, and got 
my fingers burned at last, by trusting my name in 
a day-book ; for I never did it, because I saw the 
eyil effects of credit around me in every shape 
afd form. 

A visit, this morning, to my old friend, Timothy 
Coulter, called the subject up so forcibly, thet I 
concluded to write you a line upon it. His last 
cow was sold this very morning, by the constable, 
for six dollars, though she cost him sixteen ; and 
they have not left an ear of corn in his erib, or a 


cost, and pondered on the purchase of every thing. 
For a year or two, he kept out of debt, lived com- 
fortably and happy, and made money: every mer- 
chant, that knew him, was ready to make a polite 
bow: each knew him as one of your cash men, 
and liked his custom. The mechanic shook him 
by the hand, and begged his company to dinner, 
hoping to get a job from him ; and even the law- 
yer, in contemplation of bis high character, tipped 
his beaver as he passed him, with a sign, as much 
as to say, **Tim, you have more seuse tlan half 
the world ; but that’s no consolation to us.” 

By some fatality, Timothy found out, however, 
that there was such a thing as credit. He began 
soon to have many running accounts, and seldom 
paid for what he got ; it soon followed that the in- 
quiry, ** Do I really want this article 2” before he 
bought it, was neglected ; then the price was fre- 
quently not asked ; then he began to be careless 
about pay-day ; his accounts stood, he disputed 
them when rendered, was sued, charged with 
costs, and, perhaps, slily, with interest too ; and be 
became a money borrower before long ; but his 
friends after a lawsuit had brought them their 
money, were ready to trust him again, and he was 
as ready to buy. The same farce was played over 
and over, until now the end of these things has 
come; and, poor fellow, he is turned out upon 
the wide world, without a friend, save a wife and 
six miserable babes, 

I asked the constable for a sight of the execu- 
tion, and he showed it to me. It was issued by 
young ’squire Bell, and I couid not but recollect 
how different was the history of this man from that 
of Timothy. Young Bell was a poor boy, and 
commenced his life with nothing but health and 
trade: but he adopted, asa sacred maxim, * Pay 
as you go ;” and he frequently told ine he found 
little difficulty in sticking to his text. 

‘The necessaries of life are few, and industry se- 
cures them to every man: it is the elegancies of 
life that empty the purse: the knick-knacks of 
fashion, the gratification of pride, and the indul- 
gence of luxury, make a man poor. To guard 
against these, some resvlution is necessary ; and 
the resolution once formed, is much strengthened 
and guarded by the habit of paying for every arti- 
cle we buy, at the time. If we do so, we shall 
seldom purchase what our circumstances will not 
afford. 

This was exactly the manner in which Jack 
Bell proceeded. Habit strengthened by long con- 
tinuance, and supported by reason became second 
nature. His business prospered; bis old purse 
became filled with Spanish dollars; all his pur- 
chases, being made for cash, were favorable; and, 
by always knowing how he stood with the world 
he avoided all derangement in lis affairs, He is 
now the ’squire of a little village, with a good 





property, a profitable business, and the respect of 


hall who know him. 


bushel of rye in his barn, much less any of his{ 


stock : it was what was called winding up of the 
concern ; 
for I beard one of his creditors say 


and he is now on his good behavior 


that, if he did 





A LOAN. 
\ reason came to beg the loan of fifty ducats, 
from the schoolmaster ot Toledo, founder of the 
college of St. Catherine, who sent for a purse of 


duecats, and gave them to hun. The borrower 


not go very straight, he would walk with him effftook them aud put them in hia purse without 


to the county pre ween ship. Thus bas ended ‘Tim 
othy's game of ch nib erect 

When be first commenced fieming, be was an} the 
industrious andl prommng & young than aa waa to 


be touud 


» worked day and wight, counted the 


counting them. ‘The schoolmaster observing this, 


whed for the purse that he might see if there was! 


sum, but returning it to the chest, saul, “a 


man whe Sorrows without counting, never meanea fo 


may 


PUNCTUALITY. 

Tue Rev. 8. Brewer was distinguished for pyne- 
tuality. When a youth in college, he was never 
known to bea minute behind time in attending 
the lectures of the tutors, or the family prayers, at 
which the young men who boarded in private 
families were expected to assemble. One_morn- 
ing the students were collected, the elock struck 
seven, and all rose up for prayer; but the tutor 
observed that Mr. Brewer was not present, paused 
awhile. Seeing bim enter the room, he thus ad- 
dressed him; ‘Sir, the clock has struck, and we 
were ready to begin; but us you were absent, we 
supposed the clock wus too fast, and therefore wait- 
ed.” The clock was actually some minutes too fast. 





SILK. 

WE learn from a paper publishefl at Franklin, 
Tennessee, that the County Court sitting in that 
place recently passed an order to enclose an acre 
of ground adjoining the poor-house, and have it 
planted with mulberry trees; for the purpose of 
giving some easy and suitable employment to the 
paupers, and at the same time rendering their 
maintenance less burthensome to the county than 
it is at present. 





LINES 
—Written by a suitor underneath a statue of Justice, 
placed outside a court of law.—[Froin the German. ] 
Time out of mind has this poor lady been 
Waiting outside, in hopes to be let m. 
I have still greater reason to complain— 
T entered long ago, but can’t get out again. 

















GRINDSTONES ON FRICTION ROLLERS. 
Grindstones of different sizes hung on Friction Rollers and 
moved with a treader, is found to be a great improvement ou 
the mode of hanging grindstones, the ease with which they 
move tpon the rollers renders them very easy to turn with the 
foot, by which the labor of one man is saved and the person in 
the act of grinding can govern the stone more to his mind by 
having the complete control of his wozk. 
The above Stones may be found of a very superior kind, and 
dung completely as above described at the Agricultural Ware- 
house, 51 & 52 North Market street. je 13 





REVOLVING HORSE RAKES. t 

Just received, a few more very superior Revolving Horse 

Rakes. ‘hese rakes which have this season been used by some 

of our Best Practical Farmers are very much approved. They 
rake very clean and very expeditiously, 

For Sale at the Agricultural Warehouse. 


' GRAIN CRADLES. 
For sale at the Agricultural Warehouse, 52 North Market st. 
a few more of Wiillis’s Improved Grain Cradles, with Cas; 


Steel Scythes, a very superior article. jy2s 


jy2s 
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